NOTE FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Welcome to our new issue. I am very proud to announce that I have been appointed to be co- 
president of the New England Poetry Club, along with Denise Provost. This is a great honor. The 
club was founded in 1915 by Amy Lowell, Robert Frost and Conrad Aiken to "foster the art of 
poetic expression." Mary Buchinger Bodwell, the former president, has stepped down from her 
post after doing a wonderful job of carrying on the tradition of the club, as well as bringing new 
ideas to the forefront. Special thanks also to Hilary Sallick, Vice President and Linda Conte, 
Treasurer, for their excellent efforts. 


For many years, the late Louisa Solano owned the Grolier Poetry Book Shop in Harvard Square. 
Solano passed in April of 2022. In this issue we are reprinting an interview I conducted with her 
some years back. Solano was an integral part of the poetry scene, and she will be missed. 


Also in this issue we pay tribute to poet Robert K. Johnson. Robert was our first poetry editor 
and benefactor and was essential to Ibbetson Street's creation and endurance. We have a 
selection of his poetry in this issue. 


On the front and back covers you will see the accomplished artwork of Bridget Seley Galway. 
Bridget not only has contributed art to our journal for years—she has also contributed poetry. 
Bridget has illustrated a number of Ibbetson Street books as well as other books in the small 
press world. 


As usual, there is a great lineup of poems and poets. In this issue we have poetry from Wes 
McNair, Charles Coe, Ted Kooser, Brendan Galvin, Jennifer Barber, Marge Piercy, Linda Conte, 


Hilary Sallick Denise Provost, and many others. 


We would like to thank managing editor Lawrence Kessenich, our poetry editor Harris Gardner 
and our designer Steve Glines for their hard work. 


I want to thank Endicott College for their continued support. Professors Dan Sklar, Mark 
Herlihy, and Sam Alexander are stalwart supporters of our magazine—and we applaud them for 
their help. 


See you on /bbetson Street in November. 


—Doug Holder, June, 2022 
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HOW TO CEZANNE 


First, slip into skin. Forget 
the flayed chaos beneath, the sinewy twists 
of muscle over bone. Let blood 


run its worried laps unseen. Follow 
the tablecloth’s crevices, the bowl’s glass stem, 
the apples stacked, too round to rest, 


hovering one on the other 
like cheerleaders about to topple. These apples 
won’t fall. The world startles 


with good news too—affinities 
of sphere and bowl, brow and pear. 
Blocks of earth turn purple 


as sunset, rocks green as trees—this 

is what the dead become, I’m sure: 

these luminescent planes 

lifting us into calm, this ochre wall 

behind the oval face—Madame Cezanne— 


her thin lips almost smiling. 


—Ruth Hoberman 
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SELF, ARCHAEOLOGIST 
After Walt Whitman 


I celebrate myself and sing myself 
my colors and countries 
symmetries and symbols 

the color of veins 

reddening purple, 

my pulsating heart. 


I sing the temples beloved 
the words recovered 
the mazes discovered 


I celebrate my nimbus of curls 
nipples neck navel 


I celebrate my survival 
from the umbilical cord 
wrapped around my neck 


I celebrate my geography 
canyons buttes mesas 
my Amazon my Nile. 


The planets whisper to me, 
constellations call me 
chanting of Newness 


I open myself and claim my 
Openness 

I transform and sing 

my Evolution 


I celebrate the concave 
and convex 

the rounded the bonded 
the turning becoming 
the rawness evolved 


I sing the poets before me 
pollinating my poems 

I sing of the borders 

my ancestors crossed 
gems sewn in hems 


Or is it legend? 
I celebrate the fiction and non-fiction 
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the manic and tragic 

festivals past holidays not 

yet named 

I honor and celebrate the Becoming 


I channel the coincidental 
the purely purposeful 

the rant the chant 

the prayer the poem 


I rejoice in sleep 
swallowing the tidal grief, 
the delirium 


I sing the mycelium 

the chariots the twilight 

the self 

The castle fort water tower 
lighthouse reservoir 

all built within me 


I sing of the forests 
turned to desert the polar caps 
to water 


I believe in the ancestors 
joining me а happy ghosting, 
I escaped for you 

I am because you are 


I approach the wild 

the chameleons 
changing blue to green 
red to yellow and back. 


I am the bromeliad 
collecting water 
aromatic the lilac 


I honor my departures 

all the places 

where I receded and went. 
Welcomed 

Complete 


—Deborah Leipziger 


Five Poems by Robert K. Johnson 


A LOVE NOTE 


Even after 
our many months together 


you are still 
like someone who knows 


the capital of Latvia, 
why the Bronx is called “The Bronx,” 
recipes for Icelandic dinners 


—still full 
of little surprises 


that bring me 
little lifts of love. 


A TALE ABOUT AN OLD COUPLE 


She demands to know 
to the minute the time her husband 
will wake her tomorrow, as if 


the exact time 
would guide her through the day 
like a tied rope would a farm wife— 


despite the night's wind— 
from the barn to the farmhouse door. 
But in these later years, 


her faltering mind 

brushes away the set time 

as if it were not a rope 

but the thinnest cobweb strand. 
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THE COSTS OF TIME 


You're at least ten years too old to go 
to places like Kyoto or Istanbul. 
But that is not it. 

It's other places 


that you can't go. 
If you start to remember 
times your now-dead mother sat 
by your bed and recited nursery rhymes— 


or the driving lessons your now-dead father 
gave you—or strolls with your now-dead spouse 
amid blazing autumn leaves— 

you can't 


can't go on remembering. 

Dozens, hundreds of your memories 
turn into collapsing walls 

that bury you deep in sadness. 


WHEN YOU ARRIVE 
for Rachael 


Better than a bugle's blare, 
the creaking screen door opens, 
and you bring in the sunlight 
on your shoulders. 
The sprawled cat's 
dozing head pulls erect. 
The coats drooping on their pegs 
come to soldier-attention. 
The poinsettias sprout new blossoms. 
And I'm held still with love. 


THE LAST MORNING 


You rouse at dawn and again 
still feel dead tired, 

and you see— 
not far from where you lie— 
people young and old 
running in the same direction, 
and when the very last runner 
plods into view, you shout, 


“Wait! Wait for me!” 
and the runner, 
showing no sign he heard, 
runs by you, leaving you 
all alone, 
surrounded 
by miles of barren land 
and the sweep of a biting-cold wind 
that chills you less and less, 
then not at all. 


—Robert K. Johnson 


CAST OFFS 


In the natural history museum 

is the bust of a past professor, 

an orchid hunter. His wife, painter of these 
rarities, is not mentioned there, although 
an Audubon of plants as scarce as gold— 


now, the commonest floral offerings sold 

in our profligate land—most, discarded, 

once their floating blooms fall. They’re left outside 
as rubbish, desiccated and forlorn. 


Have you ever tried to revive, with love, 
abandoned orchids? Trash-picked, taken home? 
See these robust roots, fresh unfolding leaves, 
bud-covered stalks, emerge elegantly. 


La vita nuova: hurt, mere memory. 


—Denise Provost 
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GETTING OLD 


I drop things more often than I used to. 

I find myself talking to my shoes and 

to plants that bloom late. I know the location 
of every public restroom in town. When tired, 


ог in need of connection, ГЇЇ lean 

against a tree that holds steady in the wind. 
Increasingly, I converse with the dead 

I loved while they lived and love still. 


I resist the words consumer and devout. 

I cheer on the wild children in the street, 
think for hours on lives I might have led, 
and chide myself for thinking on such lives. 


I know too well the feel of my furniture. 
I love and fear afternoon naps 

and lost all taste for the evening news. 

I know тоге stories, but fewer names. 


I hear poorly now but sense better 

how the living world spins without us. 

I have learned to let ache be silent ache. 
I expect to die without trying kombucha. 


—WMichael Brosnan 


OUR FATHER’S DEATH 


came abstractly 
like a concept without color or odor, 


or the sensation of cold 
with no hand to rein the spirit in. 


I can give him no eyes to shade from the light, 
no ears to protect from the surf, 


only his name in a book, 
and the glimmering that somewhere before 


his thoughts traced the forms 
of my thoughts, 


he was thinking 
what I am thinking. 


—Joyce Wilson 
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DAYS OF MY MOTHER 
August 22 


My mother is 
somnolent 
in this hot room 


You are my sunshine, my only... 
my song hangs on humid air 


only a few weeks ago 
she could fill in the blanks 


August 23 


I know about the build-up 

of proteins Amyloid Beta and Tau 
a shriveling of neurons 

networks unwinding 

grim clockwork 


I hardly know my mother now; 
she calls out in a high-pitched whine 
I have never heard before 


Susan tells me, she had a bad night. 


There were dark dreams 
but I don’t know what they were 


she can’t remember— 

perhaps hard memories embodied 

in shadows on vague night air 

Susan said, she was flailing in the bed. 
Her head banging the wall 

Her eyes empty seashells. 

August 24 

Last night I dreamt of mermaids 


in the surf 
on the white wild mane of the waves 
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and floating mussels 
with no flesh no byssus attached 


August 27 


My mother 
smaller today 
shrinks back into dust 


of dry stalks 
of the potted plants 
her voice 


fades 

into cicadas 

the night’s thrum 

August 30 

She drinks ginger-pumpkin soup 
from a large mug 

with two handles 


hot liquid runs over the edge 


I stroke her hand, 


Mom, use your spoon so you don’t burn 


yourself 

Outside dark clouds collide 

She fumbles with her spoon 
and asks 

Ruthie, what should I do now? 
August 31 

Dinner time in assisted living— 
kernels of corn 


small bits of chicken 
scattered a stained napkin 


the flotsam and jetsam 
of this wrecked ship 


small black olives 
dot a white dinner plate 


an abstract of the day’s monotony 
pitiless fruitless 

September 2 

My mother is 98 now. 

Will I grieve 

as if I were not 

expecting death? 

September 8 


My brother and I 
are prepared now 


We have bought 
the Urn Garden Plot 


C North 
next to the stone wall 


which might hold back 
harsh winter snow 


the last in the row 
where the katsura grows 


scents the air 
with burnt sugar 


and drops its small 
ochre hearts 
November 10 

I’m not usually here 
in the morning 


I hoped to sit with her 
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eggs cold 
small bits spread out on the plate 


Mary tries to give her a teaspoon 
of morning meds 
but she cries out 


I try too 
no meds today 


her eyes are closing 
her hair still wet 
from this morning’s shower 


her mother always said 
hair is а woman’s shining glory 


today, mother 
it is yours. 


November 16 
Today I searched for your eyes— 


you were silent 

when I said my name 

the name you bequeathed me 
from your mother 


You were a fragile 

brittle eggshell 

you could hold a world 

in your white orb 

7000 pores letting in the air 


You have carried me 
and now I am your history 


I heard your voice 
when I was still a part of you 
your amniotic fluid feeding me 


Now І feed you а tiny bird 
sipping from a silver spoon 


the simple soup I made for you 


my offering 
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December 13 


Shivering 
we bury your ashes 
near the stone wall 


the earth just soft enough 
to open for you 

receive you 

as you deserve 


where the weeping cherry 
will unfurl its tender blossoms 
in spring 


where the heron will split 


the azure summer air 
into ribbons of light 
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until they fade 
into the autumn night 


your burdens flown 


February 14 
I cried 
when I dropped the teacup 


robin’s egg blue 


shattered shards of china 
on my kitchen floor 


it was hers. 


—Ruth Chad 
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ON THE SHORE 
after a photo of an autistic boy 


Like someone pausing on the shore of dream 
while shallow wavelets lap against his toes, 

a lone boy stands, pensive, as if he knows 

sea, sand and sky are not what they must seem 


to ordinary minds: Vast sweeps of light 
high overhead are sunny meadows where 
clouds frolic topsy-turvy in the air 

and shine down beams of silver that invite 


the boy to join them. Offshore, diving birds 
with fin-like wings tempt him beneath the waves 
where he can hide in underwater caves 


and silence — where there is no need for words. 


The boy, caught between sky and sand and sea, 
draws me into his dream, his mystery. 


—Dorian Brooks 


WINTER’S EMPIRE 


winter now in the west— 
under a bright sky of blue, 


snow-covered city streets— 
clean, white, classical, 


elegant as a syllogism— 
pure clarity of form 


but what worms, what bugs, 
and what snakes, what slugs 


are hatching to spring forth 
when that idealized fluff 


of a melting white empire 
sinks into chthonian mire 


—Richard Wilhelm 
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TREATY OF CONTINUANCE: 
Black Skimmers on Indian Shores Beach, Florida 


You engage in your age-old rituals 
of bickering and lording it over one another 


the continual beak-checks to wing 
and chest— 
the upraised heart-loud chest the inked and sickled wing— 


the opening and closing orange and black needle 
of beak 
the squawk and cackle of my nest my partner ту hole іп 
the ground 


and in the seasonal play of 
egg-keeper relay the nudge and dap flap and flutter of my 
shift пом go cool your feet in the ebbing Gulf and 
bring us some supper would you? 


when released from brooding 
you may stretch your hinged-stick legs then skip off the 
sandy scrape fora spell 


skim and scoop the 
silver of minnows furrow the edge-water with your odd- 
nibbed plow 


just be sure to return to this 
staked square on the thousand-mile beach keep inside the 
rope with its frill of danger-orange flags 


pay no mind to the 
whine and din of sirens and jet skis пог to the hatchet of 


feet and frisbees in free-fall 


beware the vultures that hunch in the 
wrangling limbs of the dune’s live oaks 


they too wait for something something 
flightless to break out and into the weight of this world. 


—Mary Buchinger 
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FINANCIAL DISTRICT 


This place wrapped in the allure of arcane computations 
where the work in your hands is and is not 
what it seems 
The % of fish, turtles, frogs, beavers and seals that 
float dead in streams, rivers, ponds, 
lakes, 
and harbors of the sea 
Where some stumble and wait for something to fall 
in their empty cup or search back streets 
for change 
The % of dying lady bugs, bees, praying mantis, 
swallows, egrets, puffins, and all 
manner 
of flying creatures 
A chance that something or someone just might perhaps 
mean the difference between yes and no 
and never 
The % of plastic, radioactive, chemical, industrial, 
agricultural, metallic waste in the air, 
waters, and land of the earth 
In the chaos of turmoil some return to the river to watch 
someone row, steady and slow 
to the other side 


—Molly Mattfield Bennett 
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FLIGHT, INTERRUPTED 


Late night at a subway station. I’m the only one getting off, no one’s getting on, 
and I stand a long moment watching the train disappear down the tunnel. 


A solitary pigeon has somehow managed to navigate three levels from the street 

down to the platform and is walking back and forth along the tiles, cooing, head bobbing. 
As I walk toward the escalator it flies toward the ceiling, spooked by my nearness, 
flutters along the solid barrier, and finding no path to familiar sky returns 

to pace the platform, a little farther down. 


My poet brain instantly chugs into motion, the machinery of metaphor rattles and cranks, hissing 
steam and spitting images as I consider the bird’s plight. But as Freud would have said, 

this isn’t a metaphor. It’s pigeon. A living, breathing creature with a beating heart like mine, 
trapped in a place it neither belongs nor understands. 


I make my way to the escalator looking for an employee to tell but there’s nobody there, 
never anybody there at night anymore. And as І reach the street and step into the cool air, 
I realize I’m lying, that the seed of a poem has already taken root, 

that I’m already comparing the pigeon’s dilemma to every creature 

constrained and bewildered by whatever invisible ceilings keep us from taking wing. 


— Charles Coe 
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ENVELOPE SAVERS 
inspired by Emily Dickinson % Envelope poems 


The dawn the hummingbird alit — 
alone within the bower — 

wings abuzz — invisible — 
seconds stunned an hour. 


A pencil — sharpened with a knife 
and shorter than a pin — 

mailed inside a folded note — 
inspired her ode — chagrin. 


An envelope that he used once, 
tore open and discarded — 
failed a purpose it can serve — 
similes — safeguarded. 


Emily predates emojis — 

her periods became — 

just dots — her spaces vanished — back 
and forward slashes came \\ // 


The written word is tapped and spun 
for tablets, texts, and mail — 
sentences no longer harbored — 
soon dashes уоп’ prevail. 


— Paulette Demers Turco 
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LONELINESS OF A SURVIVOR 


So many friends gone up in smoke 
or buried. So many words now 
unsaid and never to be spoken. 


So much knowledge wiped away 
in a last breath. What is the use 
knowing your sizes now? 


New friends are harder to make 
late in life. Old friends knew you 
when you were pretty or handsome. 


They knew you when you led; 
when you fell in and out of love, 
married, divorced, did or failed. 


How can you explain to someone 
who wasn’t born yet how a war 
drove you half mad to stop it. 


You’re a lone tree after a forest 
was clear cut, now only you 


standing. You wonder why. 


—Marge Piercy 
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THE KNIFE 


There is so much common wisdom about life and death, 
sardonic asides, dark aphorisms. 

Proof it is something on the mind. 

Sometimes... 


“All you need is your health.” 


Life exists on the sharp edge of an infinitely sharp knife, 
a balancing act that takes no prisoners. 

Slip off and you are gone 

step down too hard and you are cleft in twain. 


“Life sucks and then you die.” 


You are not issued a balancing beam 
sweat obscures your view 

the knife is curved and serrated 

and someone has taken your shoes. 


“Life is what happens while you’re making plans.” 


My knife is whetted by blood, honed by fear, 
rusted by tears, 

angered by experience 

informed by a desire to jump. 


“Here today, gone tomorrow.” 


I am dancing on the edge of my knife 
as you on yours. 

Stay sharp— 

ah, a poor admonition... 


“Live as if you expected to live a hundred years, but might die tomorrow.” —Ann Lee 


My knife is whispering about tomorrow 

but it is a tease. 

It is beginning to wriggle beneath me. 

It is causing other knives to kill the ones I love. 


“We never live; we are always in the expectation of living.” —Voltaire 
You! 
I’m talking to you! 


Keep your goddamned hands off 
the handle of my knife... 


—Stephen M. Honig 
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THE FIRE TOWER 
There is a blue citadel just after sunset. 


A newborn calf struggles up the hill, 
generations 


after Ernie had heard a high-flown wasp 
buzzing the hatch. 
I had climbed up the fire tower 


and my father 


after me. This was years ago. Only pines 
kittling in wind, 


a trampling of visive green, a herd of cows 
distracted us 


from talking. 
Ernie is probably dead, and the stairs 
that led there 


spiraling with the significance of an equation 
are no doubt 


rusted. 


The old growth forests visive in the eyes of kind old men that say 
There is still time for to act. 


—David Capps 
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MISS LUDIE 


This woman with the mineral breath knows 

you still speak to the forest animals, 

that you once tried to make fireworks with flowers and precious sand, 
thought you could walk off the chicken coop and fly. 


She will hold all of you tenderly in your little desks, 

Will free you as often as she can, 

because your body craves tearing through the playground, 
sliding onto third base, gathering as much dust as possible, 
because you thrive in the dirt you’re made of. 

She knows you need to stride to the pencil sharpener 

just to relieve that spring inside you. 


Her breath is silver with the frost of the mountain, 

she has climbed down from, 

to teach you letters and numbers, 

which sacks have seeds you can plant, 

which ones are too heavy a burden for your small bones to bear. 
She will teach you that it not important to count the polished dimes 
in the storm you got caught in, 

but to watch them flashing from the sky, 

under whatever shelter you can find. 

She will show you to decipher letters and words 

so that you can learn the stories of other children, 

their small hands in the fur of the creatures that walk beside them. 


Once, she dissolved a tiny square of paper in her mouth 

Ate breakfast at dawn in the diner, 

scented with the seductive oils of the Fryolater. 

Saw the towers spring up and down like accordions, 

The birds in the trees outside the library chattered excitedly; 
she understood them. 


And may divine you, too, if you allow her. 

Miss Ludie’s eyes are the blue of the hyacinths 

she brought in one day, 

setting the vase on her oak table. 

Gaze into her eyes, that unfathomable blue. 

The color of the sea under a shimmering dome of sky. 
You’ve never seen a blue like that before. 


—CD Collins 
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MY SON GIVES ME SATURN FOR MY BIRTHDAY 


Celebrating in the colorful Berkshires in fall— 

my son, my daughter, my wife and I—brought 

along the telescope we’d never gotten to work. 

But Charlie is a determined soul, and after a celebratory 
supper, which left me prone on the couch, he went 

out into the dark and fiddled with the telescope. 

And fiddled. And fiddled. Until eleven o’clock, when 
he invited me to look down into the tiny hole and see 

a miracle unfold before my single eye. For there 


was Saturn: its pastel pink, yellow and green globe, its 
two wide white and gray rings. A distant dot in the night 
sky brought down to earth on a New England hillside. 
“If you wanted the moon / I would try to make a start” 
says the song, but the moon I can see every night 
suspended like an ornament in earth’s orbit. 

Saturn is a richer gift, the distant planet of the patriarchal 
god, and that night Charlie laid it right in front of me, his 
own patriarch, making me feel like a minor deity. 


—Lawrence Kessenich 


PROPER BALANCE 


In ancient Egypt it was thought 

the worthiness of the soul of the dead 
to cross to the afterlife 

was tested by weighing the heart 

in Anubis’s balance 

against a single feather. 

In these modern days 

may it be recognized 

that the greater weight of my heart 

is not from dark deeds or stoniness 
but from left ventricular hypertrophy 
from the stresses of our times. 
Therefore, in all fairness, 

please weigh it against two feathers 
or at least choose one from an ostrich. 


—Keith Tornheim 
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VOCAB QUIZ AROUND 
THE HUMMINGBIRD FEEDER 


First Saturday in May, and it’s back, 
but from my angle only the silhouette, 
looking for its feeder, a red plastic 
flower under the bench all winter, 

and dirty, needing to spend 

this afternoon in the sink, while I find 
the brown sugar and the cheese grater 
to reduce from rocks to powder 

and mix a fresh jar of sweet water. 


If there’s one bird that I wish I could 
speak to, it’s this one, to find out 
what country or island it wintered in 
this year. Every May I wonder 

if there’s someone down there 

as anxious as I am, watching a feeder, 
waiting like a beloved relative, 

but Га have to engage in therianthropy 
as the seafolk do, or in my case 

the hummerfolk, to ask it 

what blossoms it has stuck that 
needle-nose in since last fall. 


It won’t be long before an ant safari 

carries my goodies away, or rain 

collects in a feeder puddle 

so an oriole stops by for a quick one. 

Or else a night raccoon knocks 

everything to the deck and guzzles it. 
Therianthropy, Alphitomancy? Any wonder 
the jocks who majored in toothbrushing 

at school used to call me Big Word Baby. 


— Brendan Galvin 
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IN PRAISE OF A TREE 


In the town photograph from 1905, 
the white pine is already old. It lifts 
its branches above the roof of our house. 


Today, they are higher. When we tilt back our heads 


to find where the tree has put its fine, feathery 
crown, we can hardly avoid the sense of falling. 
For two hundred years it has climbed 

the ladder up out of itself, straight 

and tall as its forbears, once chosen 

to make masts for a king’s warships. 

Here in the grass by our front door, this tree, 
which has done battle with wind and ice, 
carrying cargoes of squirrels and songbirds 
and flinging winged seeds to feed them 

in spring, is a mother ship of its own making. 
Forget that the great lower branch is broken, 
and think of its struggle with the weight 

of a two-day snow. And disregard the abandoned 
woodpecker hole, now risen to the height 

of our second floor. For on this May morning, 
the morning of my poem, it became the home 
of the honeybees. Think of them flying 

across the sky to swarm the hole, while we, 

in our excitement, threw open the storm 
windows that had sealed us in. Imagine 

the vibration of their single, omnipresent hum 
as the tree took them into its ancient heart 


singing this praise song, this music of the spheres. 


— Wesley McNair 
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LOOKING AT LOOKING AT A LEAF 
for Jorie Graham 


The poem is a leaf—flat on the page, it opens before us. 
We give it life, give it voice when we read it aloud or to ourselves; 
the language reverberates with the meaning we make. 
We alphabetize its truth, spinning the sorcery of sound into sense. 
In the aftermath of the storm of creation, 

the branch strewn yard cluttered with leaves, 

we hesitate, pick one up, see one leaf 

in terms of another as they fall 

even now, the leaves yellow-orange-red-brown 

and down---no fear of falling— 

no fear of the fall which we enjoy mostly. 

And looking at looking at the leaf— 

open hand flattened like a page by fate— 

we can read its life-story— 

hold it to the light of all we know— 

each stem a vein of memory to be mined. 

You remember what Protagoras said, 

Of all things the measure is man. 

The leaf is a poem, flat on the page 

it opens before us. Or is it 

a green bat, feckless and blind? 

What we see we read into it, 

interpreting the interpretant— 

a sop to Cerberus, Peirce said. 


—Ed Meek 
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IN THE REVERBERATION OF SOLITUDE 


Irecognize again 
the humming sound 
in childhood first perceived 


wings on air light buzz of breath 
sad dilemmas tragic 


A line of spider-work glistens 
downward from spruce 


the branches all 
horizontal with draperies 


and among them 
the cardinal’s red flit 


Shadows float with motion 
like ripple of salt wave 


and I’m leaving a wake 
inscrutable un-lasting 


a bed of thought frothing up 
behind me lapping softening 


into the larger sway 


right now rising a little merrily 
the result of direction 


motion though I don’t know 
to where 


I float in it 
my whole body a boat 


swimming kicking up 
sprays of language 


part of the making 
of it that is. 


--Нйағу Sallick 
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TO MAKE A PIE 


First just imagine the blueberries— 
a thousand blue pearls 

that slide into your vessel 

as you play your fingers down 

the bush like harp strings— 

oh, the slipping of berry to hand. 


Now imagine where those berries reside— 

on which deserted island— 

(will you swim the miles there or kayak?)— 

and how the wind might thwart or aid your journey. 
Now step into your boat and go. 


I made that pie, that blueberry pie 

with wind—the wind I fought 

to overcome to reach the abandoned island 

with sweat that soaked my shirt that humid day 
with joy of stepping off the boat 

submerged to my pants—the wind I fought to pick. 


I made that pie with the willpower 
not to eat all the berries 

before climbing back into the boat 
to return home. 


I made the crust—its cookie crumble self— 
with oil of coconut, an egg, and ground almonds. 
I baked the crust cookie hard 

while I prepared the filling. 


How difficult can this pie be? 

Too few berries? Fill the rest of the crust 

with any fruit you can cull from your freezer— 
peaches, rhubarb—add cinnamon, cornstarch, 
and a drop or two of lemon for sour— 


then bake and taste the wind, the fruits of your labor. 


— Carla Schwartz 
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CHALK AND PENCIL 


The wringer of our grandparents’ washing machine performed a mangle 
on my musician grandmother’s left hand. 


She drew flowers with the hand that didn’t sear her. 


At thirteen I wrote “Sonata for Right Hand and Left Foot” for her Hammond. 
I remember that my whimsy for organ remained unsounded. But this may not be true. 


Three blossoms: one furled, one out-breathing, 

one arrayed in full from its pink cone. 

Fluttered crinkled edges in pencil. Held in unsketched air. 
Written: “Gloxinias” “Judith” 


No one alive remembers what exactly was the dope she was plied with. 
My grandfather set his heart against overtopped medication, but 

she would not yield. Doctors prescribed, she demanded. 

Present, absent at once in the reclining chair. 


Chalked white on red construction paper, a rose both white and red. 
Its outline alert, unconcerned about artist or viewer, the rose looks away. 


One summer, a man alone at her front door. 
“But who аге you?” “I’m David, Grandma.” 
“David? Our David?” Out of her mist there I was. 


Solo gloxinia on forest green. Thick white strokes in thrust, its fountain held in an instant. 


Long gone into dim, her flute, her violin. Hired to sing in churches: after her voice’s 
forced retirement, what remained was a one-off shellac disc she hated. 
Wanted the relic destroyed. We prized it, furtive. 


Three pastel roses: yellow or crimson-touched salmon, 
petals massed, chalk striations rise from the black sheet. 


Widowed later, daughters deciding, old doctors un-prescribed, 

nursing home painkillers strictly ordinary. She connected conversations, but 
drugged years had trenched her. She rose above a sunken ground. 

I remember flowers on paper in the room, but memories are sly. 


People continued perishing so her pictures moved house. Retrieved 
from Vermont, again from Florida. Grandparents died, parents also. 
I have the pictures and my question is whose are they next. 


“Royal Gold and Texan” “Judith” 
Music was wrung out of her. Pressed to paper, her name, the marks she left. 


—David Р. Miller 
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HARRIET POWERS 


Her fingers held firm the thread 
her mother taught her to spin— 


a child slave until history’s pendulum swung 
and she became a free young woman. 


She sewed thousands of tiny stitches 
like the tiny stars that fell 


in the meteor showers heaven sent 
thought to wreak vengeance on the masters. 


She struggled to farm a living, was forced 
to sell one masterpiece for five dollars. 


Her huge creations are stories she heard 
but couldn’t read. Appliqued shapes tell her faith— 


Jonah, Noah, three captives on wooden crosses— 
earthy bronzes, mustards, white bars on black. 


Through chaos and hope, her sun, 
shining like God, illuminates the panels. 


—Holly Guran 


OCTOBER ANNIVERSARY, 26 YEARS 


Weeds in the yard and garden, 
tall grass setting seeds, 
milkweed pods bulging. 


Time to scythe it down 

to the ground, you say, but first 
bring in some wild asters—plain 
in summer, now in lavish bloom. 


In a tall blue vase I make 

a bouquet with the other fall 
survivors—bold pink cosmos, 
frothy queen anne’s lace—set 
in the lavender cloud of asters. 


—Gayle Roby 
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THE YELLOW FLAGS OF NOWHERE: 
OUT FROM BOSTON 


Out through cold vanishing colors 

flying is my night’s work my silver knife to ride on 
Fernando dozes like an expert like a cat snoozing 
on the sill forget food on trays 


let hands carry away that lump of cow meat 

cancel lettuce with its accusatory frills 

nothing matters as I tore up my envelope of worries 
before I climbed the metal stairs 


good to vanish from time to time become transparent 
become the gone person leave the apartment to dust 
dump useless keys in a drawer with old photos 

I hold tight only to let go 


too late to ask permission to disappear but I need 
to merge with blue engines and sky turning black 
try a new pen on magically empty paper 

that cancels odd notions once repeated by heart 


why not now in the canyons of air where hours 

turn pirouettes making time shrink and shiver 
spinning night into a jet ribbon ГЇЇ wind on my wrist 
dark stripes of nothing clipped narrow 


why not be so awake that I meet what never sleeps 
what never desires the nest of dreams 

where habits crack easily as eggshells 

below us the invisible ocean drinks 


broken memories I don’t want any more 
I am new I am new 

the invisible sun will rise 

the yellow flags of nowhere wave. 


—Nina Rubinstein Alonso 
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MOURNING SPEAKS MANY LANGUAGES 


I don’t cry about his suicide 

Others think I don’t have any feelings 

My tears are ink that flows from pen onto paper 
Others don’t know mourning speaks many languages 


Others think I don’t have any feelings 

I listen over and over to Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique 
Others don’t know mourning speaks many languages 
In other cultures mourners are hired to cry 


I listen over and over to Symphony No. 6 Pathétique 
Tchaikovsky’s rumored suicide softens my husband’s 
In other cultures mourners are hired to cry 
Sometimes I want to live in China or Egypt 


Tchaikovsky’s rumored suicide softens my husband’s 
They say misery loves company 

Sometimes I want to live in China or Egypt 

where they pay performers to wail, moan and weep 


They say misery loves company 

In China or Egypt I wouldn’t be judged 

where they pay performers to wail, moan and weep 
The custom goes back to the Bible 


In China or Egypt I wouldn’t be judged 

My tears are ink that flows from pen onto paper 
Others don’t know mourning speaks many languages 
I don’t cry about his suicide. 


—Ellaraine Lockie 
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WHEN A BOOK IS A SENTENCE 


it will lie stone-faced under a bed 
still as a snake. 


It will curl in a cabinet holding 
a life in its rattle. 


It will stretch a memorandum 
of understanding 


between the reader and her 
rebellion. 


When a book is a sentence 
it freezes when it’s found. 


It may not know what 
it was doing 


there in your house, glowing 
like a bright red moon. 


—Danielle Legros Georges 


AS I PASS A TREE ON MY STREET 


A breeze shakes a cluster of leaves. 
The waves in my brain 


travel to meet the sound, 
mixing the tune with the instrument. 


Га be okay with dying, if a tree 
loomed in the window and its leaves 


gathered themselves as if about to sing, 
Strike the viol, touch the lute, 


sing your patroness ’s praise, 
even with no patroness in sight, 


only the leaves breathing, 
porous in the sun. 


—Jennifer Barber 
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A NEW ATMOSPHERE 


Not sure what came before 
this memory, 

this knowing, 

in my small self. 


So very tender 

in my baby flesh, 

in that moment half bare— 
with the imprint of 
Mama's kisses. 


There sitting 

on the wide plank floor, 

the bedroom window sun 

on my little self. 

Hans Christian Anderson 

fairy tales across my lap, 

my legs extended comfortably past. 


I felt my alien self 

so familiar again. 

I was as sensitive as 

"The Princess and the Pea," 
comforted by Eleven brothers— 
as Wild Swans— 

I would rescue, 

and they me. 


This would be 
my Story- 


I felt the magic 
from where I came. 
With the sun's light 
I traveled there 
and back again. 


And then surrendered 
beyond any knowing, 
to be here now 

and learn to breathe. 


—Bridget Seley Galway 
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A DOOR 


I’ve brought it this far, and I'll be taking it with me, 
with all the things that I’ve never found time for, 
this thought of a door, bleached by sun, at one side 


of a storefront with big display windows, a door that 
I may have seen opened just once, as some person 
I didn’t know stepped out and walked away, briefly 


disclosing a worn wooden stair climbing into the shadows, 
and, without slowing, I would have glanced up at that row 
of tall, glaring windows looking out over the signage, 


and higher up, too, windows with pulled shades, 
one halfway with the frayed hem of a stained curtain 
feeling about in the sunlight, and I no doubt imagined 


what that room would be like—saggy dropped ceiling, 
cracked linoleum backsplash behind the stained sink, 
scuffed hardwood floor, the buttery odor of bedding— 


but I was probably wrong. While one’s imagination 
can open all doors, can reach in to touch the faint warmth 
in the radiator under the window, then sit down in a chair 


at a window, that’s no more than a fanciful shaping of light 
because what you’re seeing is what you’re projecting, 
and though you’re given only the plain look of a door, 
yet you carry it off, as I have, wanting to open it once, 
as I’ve tried here today, an everyday door from years back, 


with a steep flight of stairs in the shadows behind it. . 


—Ted Kooser 
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DEAR DIANNE, 


Along sand and sea backdropped by tempestuous sky, 
I took photos of figures paddling in seal-like disguise 
looking for enough lift to ride boards toward shore, 
sandpipers deftly darting back and forth to survive, 


shells of different sizes on scattered display, some empty 
others waiting to be pierced by beaks with holes to bore, 
ocean waves tossing themselves at water’s lacy edge, 
receding tide playing tag with my determined chore. 


Each captured image triggered memories of other walks 
documented and shared to bring nature into your room 
as you struggled to prevail against the cancer riptide 
that eroded shoreline between your life and death. 


Approaching the beach’s mostly rocky section, 

the place to turn and retrace my heart-heavy steps, 

I left fine-grain comfort to explore a stony patch 

and spied the perfect spot to make a memorial to you. 


With gathered rocks, I built a cairn toward heaven 
upon smooth, small stones already embedded in sand. 
To them I added a circle of grays, cream, rust and brown. 


Next, one solid pink surrounded by more pitted with green. 


Gray for the granite-like strength you embodied. 

Cream for your sweetness of demeanor and smile. 
Rust and brown for strife and challenges endured. 
Pinks for the delicacy and color you added to life. 


A chiseled, light gray speckled with black balanced 
as ground of support for four more stories to rise. 
The top one, a lovely quartz, sparkled its whiteness 
as the sun reflected your light into saltwater eyes. 
Grief-clouds still shadow morning’s blue. 


—Joy Martin 


Written in loving memory of Dianne M. Robitaille. 
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OH TIDES 


There’s time to retreat, time to arise, 
time to reveal, time to disguise. 


A rare moment of not hitting the wall, 
an encountering of the missing soul. 


Tides rise, tides fall, you group, 
oscillate, ebb along, regroup. 


Like a dream of meeting with first lover; 
cry, howl, nothing more to uncover, 


how to forget the split; oh, what a blow; 
now, groan in ecstasy of delight, face aglow. 


Oh tides, you line up every source, 
always reinforced by celestial force. 


An impetus to dash over the barbed wire, 
he flings both arms, disregards every ire, 


on his knees, holding tight to his own illusion; 
holds nothing, stumbles into deeper, dire depression. 


Never faces himself, eternally stranded; 
alone, forever in the barren wasteland, 


out crying with the winds that harbor all the gloom 
of sundering the dream from mother’s womb. 


Oh tides, you send ripples to deliver your message, 
older than the Scripture’s passage. 


You’re evoked by circulation of heavens, some said, 
a dialogue with the heavens’ throb and tread. 


Every coast, every continent you appear. 
Footprints effaced, but you never disappear. 


Oh tides, you always know where you stand, 
you draw a line in the sand. 


—Livingston Rossmoor 
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OLD AS THE HILLS 


As time flies, we are becoming an old folks’ cliché, 
although we may not be exactly having fun 

with all the scowling doctors and ridiculous tests. 
We think each other’s thoughts, no longer 

needing words for moments to matter. 


Thin and wiry, slightly stooped, like our sagging 

front porch with its side by side Adirondack chairs, 

red paint peeling like a summer sunburn. 

Wisps of thin hair white as O’Keeffe’s bleached bones. 
Edging toward eighty and androgyny in our Levis, 

Eddie Bauer sweatshirts and seen-better-days sneakers. 
Carbon copies we tell our kids, who have no idea what 
we’re talking about. They say get Twitter accounts, watch 
Apple TV, buy the latest iPhone. Get with the program. 
They don’t understand. This is the program. 


Restless nights tossed like stray stars. Looking for 


a place of ease for an aching hip or a throbbing shoulder. 


The first question of the day: did you sleep well? 
No longer: what did you dream? 
But we still dream. Don’t we? Dream? 


We are becoming a cliché. All our eggs 

in the frayed wicker basket we bought in Barcelona 

a lifetime ago. We stay home most days in the rhythm 
of the retired: green tea with The New York Times, 
tentative walks around the block, carefully balancing 
on walking sticks, long naps after lunch, a little laundry, 
a little reading, the evening news before supper. 

Get a life insist our kids. Take a senior cruise 

to Alaska or an Amtrac to Seattle. You can’t judge 

a book we say. The grass is never greener. 


Now there is no gap between us 

for sparks to fly across. We no longer want 

surprises to startle. All that glitters is for magpies. 

We live well within the lines of a child’s coloring book, 
our relationship like the Nebraska plains 

in the dim of winter. White on white. 

Comfortable as old boots in the snow. 


— Claire Scott 
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LEAVING 


He sits sideways in the chair 

Back against the wall. 

Left arm rests on the small table, 

Right arm draped casually over the back of the chair, 
Bottle of beer in his hand. 


He studies his friends at the tables near him. 
They are seated in awkward silence. 

Each making eye contact with no one. 
Tense. Nervous. On edge. 


He can feel it in them. 
He has known them for the better part of five years. 


He has made love to a couple of the girls. 
Been angry with most of the bunch at one time or another. 


Shared laughter and joy, sometimes tears, metimes even joy. 


Been drunk with them all. 
More than once. 


The bar room where they hang out 
Is unusually quiet now. 


Tomorrow is Wednesday. 

It is the first Wednesday that he will get out of bed 
with no expectation of seeing any of them. 

Then again on Thursday. 

Then Friday. 

And probably never after that. 


He pushes off the table and chair, 

rising suddenly, startling them. 

He places the bottle on the table. 

They stare at him intently as 

He fastens the bottom snap on his jacket. 

“Where you goin’, man?” one asks. 

“Gonna start bein’ somebody else.” he replies softly. 


Then he turns and walks out the door. 


—Tom Miller 
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MOVING 


Suddenly blowing stronger sideways across my face, 
sweeping invisibly forward across the lawn, 

the wind staggers the leaves, the thousand thousand leaves 
on the ash, maple, pine, oak, elm wall of the woods, 

leaves on limbs wrist-thick tapering to tiny sticks or needles, 
swaying, waving, wavering, gracefully, fitfully. 


Breath after breath the breeze sweeps sideways across my face, 

borne of a wind that, like history before my life, 

comes from far behind me, across the lake, 

beyond the mountain, the sky that falls away around the world, 

and blows on I know not where, 

wind that, high above, drives that massive white thunderhead across the sky 
like the flow of geologic time over the surface and center of being, 

wind gale-strong up there in the blue, 

down here fitful, irresolute across my face, like the sputter of days. 


It pauses, momentarily imperceptible, returns, and the tops of the trees nod, 
shake their locks, wriggle in the invisible force-field, 

and their sides shake, shiver, shimmy, and, 

as if in joy at being remembered, 

quiver, in delight. 


—Llyn Clague 


COLLISION 


Iron hard and hot, the universe ends. 
Slippery asphalt highway, unforgiving oak. 
Stars strike my forehead, crack bone, 

rip through dura mater, gray matter. 
medieval maces spin, 

spark thalamic; random axons pulse. 
Fingers grab—haphazard. 

My eyes dance, yet cannot see. 


—Margery Hutter Silver 
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THE BLINDFOLD 


Blindfold me so I don’t see the damage, 
the dead bodies, or blood on the ground. 


Wrap the blindfold tightly around my eyes so 
I don’t see the Russian tanks. 


Puncture my ears so I don’t hear the sirens that 
a missile is coming. 


Tie my hands together so I can’t take 
a life. God would not want me to do this. 


Bind my legs so I won’t run and flee 
from my home. 


Stop my heart from feeling loss, sadness 
and grief before it overwhelms me. 


The soldiers are killing my family and friends. 


Slitting their throats and burning them. I know this. 


Remove my blindfold 
Untie my hands 

Give me my hearing back 
Give me a weapon. 


—Gloria Mindock 
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FOUR ABYSMAL PSALMS 


1. 

These furious faces nod to night, 
Approve the slant, the faceted fight 
Against godliness and quiet grace, 
That textures each tapestry hung, 

That sparks alive within and without 
Our ink slathered forsaken world. 

Can we withdraw our approval 

Of hearts turned to stone under assault? 
Must we sidestep the gnashing spark 
Seeking our innards, our space-filled gut? 


2 

In a canticle from confounded ри 

Of blue blackness my chords vibrate 
Through the glibness of miners’ dust, 
Covering evil’s foul motion 

And halting the greased mechanism 
For centuries. Pain continues. 
Neither blunted, nor accented, 

But always there, lead counterweights 
Held in place below the tortured rim, 
Below the dark monks’ final chant. 


3; 

My atoms disappear, crawl forward 
Carve the undiscernible ocean 

Seek shreds of lost self-knowledge. 
The abyss curves down everywhere. 
I am twice hidden from myself, 
Seized by the swollen enormity 

Of foul treasons and twisted revolts. 
Only reflections do I crave, 

Not ever the source of good, 

Not ever the mind of justice 


4. 

Those of us who are melded 

On this nefarious, ashy stage 

And sent as gloomy messengers 

To the engorged, the pompous denizens 
Of life lived powerfully, 

Of shining nails and unscarred skin, 
Let us offer reptile eyes 

That see through the naïve, the innocent ones 
And prompt the earnest soul-shakers 
Into discord without pause. 


—Dennis Daly 
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WHERE ARE THE DWELLING PLACES 


This country’s soul mumbles a paean 

Even though it malingers in miasmal pain. 
Dreams drip into intravenous-fed delusions. 
Pomegranate aspirations still dangle within reach 
On laden, lower praying branches. 


Past histories parade to merge with metaphors 
And present oft-recited allegories. 

Earth still preens in fine-spun green garments, 
But the wardrobe has limitations. 


The monitor displays peaks and valleys. 
God’s voice sounds in percussion thunder. 
His decrees are in deluge and drought, 
Two charging horsemen of climate change. 
A dolorous wind invades vital vineyards. 


God’s rod and staff are my shield. 

I shall not yield to the tumult of despair. 

I shall not fear the tsunami of chaos 

That crests and spreads in unleashed flood. 


The Lord commands the heart of epic storm 
But dwells in the rainbow’s covenant 


While the world’s maltreated masses huddle in tents. 


—Harris Gardner 
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JANUARY SUNSET 


walking in my hometown five days after 
the insurrection at the US Capitol 


The violet sheen of the glassed lake. 
A band of four boys on the shore, 
hurling rocks. Whoops of delight 

at the ricochet. Maybe 

the surface will break. No insignia 

on their knitted hats, two wear yellow 
reflecting vests— 

four- or five-year-olds. 


By the playground in the fenced-off triangle 
around the young maple, 

a little girl cries, “I got it,” 

gripping the stick, as her buddy 

lifts the bottom row of links 

for her to scootch back out. “I got it,” 

she waves the broken branch back 

and forth, whipping the air. 


A seven-foot fence around the Capitol now. 
Next time they’ll bring bolt cutters. 


—Susan Lloyd McGarry 


ROCKETS 


Rockets crash into the heart 
like whistling mad men 


Heart melts, brain freezes 
body surrenders to the obscene 


no sleep for nights 
days spent searching 


for lost dogs and children 
who wander the fields looking up 


Blood in the sky 
bones exposed for the sun 


brown grass refuses to 
surrender to the heat 


the viper hides under a rock 
it is not a day for a picnic. 


--2уі A. Sesling 
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SOMEONE CALL 


Someone call the janitor 
There’s a puddle on the floor, 
Have him come and mop it up, 
There’s likely many more. 


Someone call the nurse 

There’s children losing blood, 
Have her bring some tourniquets, 
We must somehow stop the flood. 


Someone call the cleaning staff, 
Pick up that piece of bone 
From some poor fallen child 
Who was left to die alone. 


Someone call housekeeping, 
There’s a mess up in Grade 4. 

The children have been massacred. 
They’re strewn across the floor. 


Someone call the teachers, 

Brains are splashed across the wall. 
Where one moment there was thinking 
Now there is no thought at all. 


Someone call the counselors, 
No kids are future bound, 

The hallways that held laughter 
Are left empty without sound. 


Someone call the landscapers, 
Outside the flowers bloom. 
Cut them for the graveyards 
That are running out of room. 


Someone call the sportsmen 

Who choose to harvest meat. 

Tell them this hunt has taken prey 
That’s impossible to eat. 


Someone call the fathers 

And ask them where they’ ve been? 
Their unloved sons are searching 
For some validating men. 
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Everyone call your senators 

Who evade you with great stealth, 
Because you cannot offer funds 
And they only speak for wealth. 


Also call your congressmen, 
Perhaps their taking bribes. 
Demand that they protect our kids 
And don’t accept their lies. 


Everyone call the gun fanatics, 

Tell them to fuck themselves. 

They enable senseless slaughter 

To keep death toys on their shelves. 


Someone call America 

Where bullets fall like rain 

And tear apart their tender children 
Who will never call again. 


—Robert Whelan 


ABODE 


In my house when no one’s watching 
I am very elegant. 
My scissors snip efficiently 
at any loose strings. 
I never misspell a word. 
My arias arise with the steam 
from my luxuriantly warm shower. 
The grandfather clock’s brass pendulum 
gleams in the late afternoon sun 
as it ka-tick, ka-ticks along. 


If I found myself on a deserted island 
without my comfy chair or TV, 
Га rouse myself to action, 
find shiny objects to flash 
at passing ships and airplanes. 
Га want my life back with 
the houseplants basking and 
stretching their leaves at the windows. 
Sometimes friends come. 

Sometimes they see. 


—Linda Haviland Conte 
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LAST ONE 


I was surprised as everyone departed 
two at a time, a backwards ark. 


Didn’t they hear? Didn’t they know? 
No one should die alone. And no one should 


Be alone to wait. But I was. 
Alone. To wait. 


A nurse who was so tall, maybe six feet two, 
checked on him and said, 178 only a matter 


of time. My younger brother, 
late as usual, finally appeared and said little. 


We waited Until the tall nurse returned and said, He’s gone. 


I expected more than this terrible absence. 


She wraps me in her arms, this very tall nurse. 
My brother steps back to the wall 


like facing a firing squad. 


—David R. Surette 
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INTERVIEW WITH LOUISE SOLANO: 
FORMER OWNER OF THE GROLIER BOOKSHOP TELLS IT ALL 


(This interview originally appeared in Circle magazine) 


Many a Somerville poet has visited and been nurtured by the Grolier Poetry Book Shop. I 
decided to rerun this article because the former owner of the shop, Louisa Solano passed on 
April 20, 2022. This is an interview I conducted with Louisa Solano shortly after she sold the 
Grolier. It appeared in Circle Magazine. 


The acclaimed poet Donald Hall said of The Grolier Poetry Bookshop, “It is the greatest poetry 
place in the universe.” And this may not be hyperbole. Founded in 1927 by Gordon Cairnie, and 
Adrian Gambet, it was the first bookstore in the Cambridge area to sell James Joyce’s Ulysses. 


In its salad days the likes of T.S. Eliot, Allen Ginsberg, Marianne Moore, and countless other 
poets patronized this store. Louisa Solano, the current owner, has been connected with the store 
for over forty years, first as a worker, and later as an owner. 


Solano changed the original Grolier to an all-poetry bookstore, probably the most prominent in 
the country and perhaps the world. Solano told an interviewer that the bookstore was much more 
than a seller of books. In its prime, Solano said the place was “packed with people, reading 
books and discussing poetry.” 


Due to escalating rents, the Internet, and the difficulty with competing chain bookstores, Solano 
has been forced to sell this haven for poets on Plympton St., in the heart of Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. I talked with Solano on my Somerville Community Access TV show Poet to 
Poet/Writer To Writer. 


Doug Holder: What was the straw that broke the camel’s back that made you need to put the 
business up for sale? 


Louisa Solano: І essentially have been supporting the store on my charge card for the past two 
or three years. I have no real money of my own. It came to the point when I had to pay, and I just 
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couldn’t. And also, one year there was a very heavy theft in the store, and I couldn’t recover 
from it. 


This store actually existed on mail-order business for many years. In 1998 the Internet started 
coming up, and gradually ate up my business. Poetry is the texture of life and language, and if 
you don’t have it on an actual page in front of you, you are losing your language. 


DH: In an interview with a group of Emerson College students you said of the original owner, 
Gordon Cairnie, “Gordon was famous for his postcards and correspondence with everybody. He 
never sold books, he never paid bills, and he just wrote postcards. And he was cantankerous. 
People who would come into the shop would leave insulted. How have you changed things? 


LS: I don’t write postcards, I send emails. I do sell books. I try not to be cantankerous, but 
admittedly I have my moments. 


I have Temporal Lobe Epilepsy. I was diagnosed in my 40’s. I know people have accused me of 
looking through them or being a snob. Actually, when I am doing this, it may very well be in the 
midst of a Petite Mal. People say that I sometimes yell at them or say some really horrible things, 
but quite frankly I have no memory of it most of the time. It’s unfortunate when people have that 
experience of me, because since I am not aware of it, I can’t do anything about it. To apologize is 
to say I am responsible, but I am really not. People don’t comprehend how this disease controls 
one’s personality. Sometimes the way you speak comes out like Tourette’s Syndrome. 


DH: It doesn’t seem that you had warm, fuzzy feelings for Gordon Cairnie. 


LS: I was often in there when I was 15 or 16 years old. He let me sit in the shop. And as a lot of 
the younger people came along, he did the same thing. We could project on him the “second 
father” and things like that. When I first came to the Grolier he was not cantankerous. I 
understand that he had an accident that changed his personality. Gordon’s social life centered on 
Harvard international students and the B-School. It was a very sophisticated group that hung 
around the store. So, the whole group that surrounded him was urbane and well educated. And 
you had the students from The Harvard Advocate. At this time there was also a great sense of 
warmth. 


DH: Could Cairnie be called a snob? 


LS: Cairnie was very class conscious. Gordon definitely liked people who were upper class, had 
money, were beautiful. There was a sign on that door that read “Хо Law Books” “No Text 
Books.” It was very confusing and ugly for the younger people and students who hung out there. 
When I took over, the first thing I did was to take down the signs. I democratized it out of the 
white male poet syndrome and moved the store to more involvement with the community. 


DH: How was it for a woman to run a bookstore, when it was a mostly male-dominated 
business? 


LS: I was chronically, acutely shy. I hardly ever opened my mouth. I never talked. I was the 
youngest person there usually. I took over the store in January 1974 after Cairnie died. It took me 
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over 10 years of owning the store to get any kind of confidence or raise my voice. People were 
always saying to me, “Can you please speak louder, we can’t understand you!” 


DH: It is common knowledge that well-established, famous poets patronized your store. But how 
about the BEATS, or poets outside the mainstream? 


LS: Elsa Dorfman, the well-known Cambridge photographer, was one of the employees of the 
Patterson Society, which basically brought people like Robert Creeley and and Allen Ginsberg to 
Cambridge. Dorfman was and is a friend of mine, so she provided a Beat scene. Ginsberg 
happened to be her best friend. 


Jack Kerouac read at Harvard toward the end of his life. Irish poet Desmond O’Grady 
shoehorned me into a meeting with him. We went to see him read. The audience was packed 
with students, waiting for Kerouac to behave like Kerouac. He was inebriated. Afterwards 
Desmond took Kerouac, myself, and a number of students, to visit (it seemed) every single 
afterhours bar in Cambridge. We eventually walked Kerouac back to the place he was staying. 
I remember that same weekend, Sylvia Plath died. We were at Cronin’s in Harvard Square and 
Desmond came in waving a newspaper and said, “She’s dead, she’s dead, we are now the only 
remaining poets.” He grabbed Kerouac, and Kerouac backhanded Desmond, and said, “Don’t 
touch me!” Later, two young men came in and told Kerouac they had “gold,” and he staggered 
down the street with them. That’s the last we saw of him. 


DH: What gave you the idea to change the Grolier from a regular to an all-poetry bookstore? 


LS: First of all, it wasn’t an all-poetry bookstore. It started out as a Fine Press bookstore. They 
had quite beautiful, limited, first edition books by Edna St. Vincent Millay, John Galsworthy, 
and others. When I went in there these books were covered with dust. A second printing of Edna 
St. Vincent Millay is not worth much to most people. Tastes change. He had a lot of poetry for 
that time, which made him a leading poetry bookseller on the East Coast. Gordon changed it 
from a Fine Edition to a more literary bookstore. 


When I took over all I inherited was a lot of bills, and unsellable books. I first tried to run it as a 
general bookstore. I realized if I were going to survive, I’d have to decide what this bookstore 
represents. After a month of sleepless nights, I decided to make it a poetry bookstore. I felt that 
was really needed. My decision to make it a poetry bookstore was because of how undervalued 
poetry was. In this country the only way anything gets respected is by money. Money defines 
anything that’s worthwhile. If I could create a poetry bookstore that actually existed on 
commercial terms, people would say, “Look, its got some worth”. And it worked. It influenced 
the Academy of American Poet to start a National Poetry Month. 


DH: Can you talk about some of the famous poets who visited the store over the years? 


LS: Robert Lowell visited the store twice. The first time I saw him I thought he was a bagman. 
Octavio Paz passed through here. I had a really wonderful conversation with him in the store. I 
couldn’t believe I was talking psychology with OCATAVIO PAZ. I kept thinking I was going to 
freeze up, and will not be able to speak. When Seamus Heaney came to town, I noticed a couple 
with two kids in the Irish section. A little girl turned around and said, “My Daddy (Heaney) 
wrote this.” I thought that was just wonderful. Jorie Graham comes through, as well as Peter 
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Sacks. Donald Hall once said, “I want to be buried under the boards of this store.” I said, “Not on 
your life!” 


DH: You started a prize competition and a reading series. Was this an innovation for a 
bookstore? 


LS: Gail Mazur started her reading series, and I followed shortly after. She and I actually started 
the poetry prize together. Yes, it was an innovation. Most stores did not do that. I also started 
autograph parties. That was a lot of fun. 


DH: What do you view as the role of the small press in the poetry world and literary world in 
general? 


LS: I happen to love the small press. To me the small press is the supporter of poetry. The small 
press brings back the adventure. When I first came to the Grolier there were all these pamphlets 
in the store. I was the first store to carry Language Magazine. In fact, I was the first seller to 
carry many of the small press literary magazines. 


DH: Poetry can bring out the best and the worst in people. You have had a host of difficult and 
even irate customers in your store over the years. Can you tell me about your experiences? 


LS: A student came in the store and started to yell at his professor, who happened to be there. He 
claimed the professor had “stolen his mind.” I calmed him down and took him to the outpatient 
clinic of a local hospital. That was an interesting event. Another time a young man came into the 
store half-naked, swinging a tire iron. I had to take it away from him. One man who was totally 
obnoxious told me, “I have never been treated in such a manner before!’ I said, “Wonderful, now 
you have a new experience!” I didn’t want to disappoint the man, so I gave him a new 
experience. 


DH: Can you name some of your favorite poetry journals? 

LS: Hanging Loose, Tin House, to name a couple. 

DH: Do you plan to write a book about your experiences? 

LS: Yes, I do. People were suggesting I write a memoir of the store, but they were thinking of 
themselves as a central figure. I informed them the store would be the central figure. They didn’t 
like that. I have been around so long, and I know a lot of “stories.” I feel I ат going to need a 
good lawyer before I publish anything. The Houghton Library at Harvard will receive many of 
my papers. 

DH: Are you a frustrated poet and/or novelist? 

LS: I am a frustrated poet. About seven years ago I was ready to shut the doors of the store, and 


do my own work. Then I figured what I was doing was more important than writing second-rate 
poetry. I very much want to write again when I leave the store. 
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RED PENCIL 


I told her I was leaving when shadows seeped 
through her bedroom windows. My mother 


sat at her desk, hunched over a pile of onion skin 
papers making notes with a red pencil, oblivious 


to the falling dark. I watched her pupils contract as 
she flicked on the light. She leaned back in her chair, 


tapped the end of the pencil on her chin like she 
did on Sunday mornings, when she lost herself 


in concentration, over a magazine—the first 
page she turned to—to find the perfect word. 


Now I was her puzzle. 


Her scrutiny was a shock to my resolve; cold 
water from a deep sea, I should have expected 


it, that’s where she lived, cut off from me, 
an octopus with so many arms but none to hug, 


repelled by my warm shallows. Wordlessly, 
she placed the red pencil on her desk, picked 


up the papers and straightened them into a neat stack. 


Even then, I could hear her telling the young child 


that once was me, that these were manuscripts and 
the red pencils that made scribbles in the margins 


were important because they paid for our house, 
gave us money for food and clothes and cars 


because Dad was out of work and in bed all day 
and the more the bill collectors called at night, 


the more things her many arms had to juggle. 
I hated red pencils. They were spears that skewered 


my childhood, that kept her from telling me 
a bedtime story or reading from a picture book. 


If only Га known what she longed for — 
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how her work was a constant tease, a swimmer 
splashing in the ocean, calling to her, 

a deafening shout “Come on in, the water is great!” 
while up on the beach she was buried 

in sand up to her ears, unable to move, unable to speak. 


She placed the manuscript in the box, not the one 
she dreamed of writing. She was a poet, after all. 


She loved words and sounds and all the names, 
all the forms of them and how she could fashion them 


together into art, if given the chance, given the time. 
I told her I was leaving, I wanted to be free. 


She removed her glasses—those large, round, serious, 
black-rimmed kind. An editor’s glasses, writer’s glasses. 


She said what I was looking for was already inside me. 
And she said she’d be there when I came back. 


—Kristen Skedgell 


CHOPPY LOVE NOTE FOR EMILY 


Because Death—did not—stop for me— 
I caught—a ride—with Alchemy— 
Which happened to be—going where— 
I wasn’t—but the fare—seemed fair— 


The horses—hauling—A Ichemy— 

Were handsomer—than those of—Death— 
And as my eyeballs—turned to gold— 

I rode—those horses—with my breath— 


My carriage—missed—Eternity— 

By seven—country blocks—or more— 

For as things change—things change again— 
My Here and Now—a distant shore— 


The course of me—is—endless change— 
I know ГІ never—feel estranged— 
From Alchemy—lIt drops me off— 

In perfect tune—with—just enough— 


--Тотав O’Leary 
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INK 


The signs that move, the signs that twitch, 
That flex or breathe. Printed selfies that seep, 


Iridescent in their sweat, as ink leaches 
From and on self and skin. I pore over 


Each letter, each picture, every scroll, 
Epidermal graffiti, artisanal, personal. 


I follow, transfixed, turn of neck, swing of arm, 
Stride of leg, the bend of back, sway of hip. 


I see patriotism and love, professed 
Or lost, or found, and faith, that too. Art 


For art’s sake, to express self or distract from. 
Self—what to make of it? Declarations— 


Of independence or attachment. 
Ink—what to do we make of it? Stories— 


Of the heart, of joy, of despair, they are 
Windows to the soul, signs that will keep, 


Weather the sag and gravity of age, or test 
The promise that not everything is skin deep. 


—Bruce Morton 
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THIS FEMALE BODY 


breast feeding heads the list of things 
I can’t do anymore 


my breasts still fleshily pink 

delicate rose of the nipples shower fresh 
skin smooth but appendages too elongated 
no longer fill with milk to feel 

the warm tug of the infant’s mouth 
sharing the peaceful bond of sucking 

now useless sad reminders of a body part 
that once had meaning 


like our vestigial appendixes 

mine mistaken for an enlarged lymph node 
removed at age ten 

hospitalized 

two boyfriends turned away 

at visitors’ hours 

not yet acceptable age twelve 

doctor attuned to their disappointment 
offers the lab the jar 

containing my aqueous 

formaldehyde appendix 


my return to Fourth Grade 

greeted by their repetitive 

taunts “we saw your appendix” 

laughing others join 

“they saw your....” 

humiliated by their violative access 
shamed by peers’ scorn 

not old enough for the bizarrely compelling 
eroticism of exposure 

when one day celebrities would willingly 
exhibit enormous breasts 

on which eager eyes 

feast 


—Karen Klein 
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ON KNOWING 


We know our nakedness, 

feel shame. Our children 

will be born in pain. Our byte 
of apple teases still. 


Taboo. Pandora’s box. 


The ghost demands revenge, 
but is forbid to tell 
“the secrets of my prison-house.” 


We’re not wired to know. 
Our fuses would melt. 
At least that’s our fear. 


Something always is beyond 

our comprehension. Hence we dream 
of ETs with bigger brains, or 

А І. exceeding its creators. 

All we know, we learn. 


As adults, we protect children 
from complexities 
beyond the bedroom wall. 


We graduate, we think, from one 
stage to the next, 

innocence to experience, 
growing to discoveries, 

wading deeper, deeper still, 
learning to prevail. 


Enlightenment, we think; 
masters of fate, empowered 

to enrich or ruin, not only souls, 
but all our kind, all other 

kinds, this planet itself. 


Secret-keepers, Wikipediacs, 
more curious than cats, 

we’re ignorant until we know 
each other and ourselves. 


—DeWitt Henry 
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WONDER 


What is this old neck doing attached to my head, 
museum to adolescence with a buckling floor, 

a loop of reruns recycling in the dimming 
theater? 


Wherefore these age spots claiming squatters 
rights? 

What is this time-released shrivel, 

these bones born to one day turn brittle? 


Yet there remains some spring in here, 
two sticks still harboring fire, 
an Old Faithful longing to gush, 


stunned into silence by the most common things, 
first hint of morning tinting a night sky 
flushing a spectrum out of its lair 


а child’s face resurrecting a grandparent 
ocean, always ocean 


—Mark Elber 


LOOKALIKES 


This evening I saw 
a Shadow of myself 
in profile 

up along the stairs, 
I had the nose 

of my father. 


Not a Roman nose 
but a Sligo nose 

that I have seen 

in cousins and uncles, 
it first came from 

a mountain in Leitrim. 


I saw a cousin in a shop 
in the city once, 

I knew him 

by that nose, 

he recognised me too, 
it’s the eyes, he said. 


—Triona McMorrow 
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A DOG NEVER LIES 


It’s no surprise, that a dog never lies. 
Whether at home, or under the skies 
When you are out walking 

have you ever heard a dog talking? 
Perhaps not, but you’ 1] know he is wise. 


When a dog is upset — he cries. 
A tear might fall, then it dries. 
Your dog is never misleading 
A dog never lies. 


A dog’s full of joy, so time never flies 
while sharing the sun and feeling the 
highs. 

If he gets hurt he might be crying. 
The only sound is his quiet sighing. 
He will be true till the day he dies. 

A dog never lies. 


—Peter Bryant 


LAST DAY OF SUMMER 
for Bill Falcetano 


The warm weather 

flowed into early autumn. 
A day ona sunny porch 

of a high hill, overlooking 
the open sea, beyond the rise— 
nearby, a single Monarch 
blithely bothers the blossoms 
of a late-blooming bush. 
The clouds tell stories 
about the change to come, 
swirling across the sky 

in whirls and patterns 
painted in shades of gray. 
Now however, a time 

to lounge lazily outdoors, 
dining on late corn 

and local ice cream, 

in good company 

on a pleasant afternoon 

and to ignore the portent 

of the heavens, as if 

the pattern was stable 

and summer will never end. 


—Lainie Senechal 
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DUNE TRACKS 


On the first warm day the beach 
is rearranged, from winter tides 
and winds, to an expanse that's wider, 
more flat, than last fall's narrow reach. 


I choose a stone that is nesting 

among the scraps of shells and sand. 
Sun glints off bright mica bands 

that stripe the smooth, gray rock resting 


in my hand. Two gulls are floating 
on shallow rills of breaking waves 
like bobbing boats. This feather you gave 
to me might be from their molting. 


Light accents its iridescence— 
white, reflecting gold and green 
and blue, showing a silvery sheen— 
a flash of feathery pearlescence. 


We turn inland toward steep dunes 
and right away we see the tracks— 
small skittery marks that seem to lack 
an orderly pattern. Could be coons 


that found a bird or mouse or vole. 
Further on we find some paw-prints 
near a remnant with a hint 

of fur. Someone's been on patrol, 


a coyote or a fox, out prowling 
around the sands for easy prey. 

The sun sinks low; it's the end of day. 
We turn and head back following 


a path that's lined with bayberry. 
Its pungent scent drifts in the air 
as we brush past to get to where 
we started. In my hand I carry 


my special stone. We retrace steps, 

ours and others, through stiff dune grass 
toward the shore. The sea's like glass. 

I skim the rock across the depths. 


It skips and skips along an arc, 

and finally sinks below the surface. 
Eddies of sand whirl in a gust of 
wind, erasing all our marks. 


—Priscilla Turner Spada 
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THE BEACH THAT DISAPPEARED 


Prosecco in the boat and charcuterie tray 
on Auntie’s lap: Humbolt Fog cheese 

and green grapes plus Mexican biscuits 
with M-A-R-I-A printed on them 

that the twins can just read, spelling 

their mother’s name over and over again 
like a mantra as they head for their beach. 


Auntie watches them nibble and laugh 

en route, but when they arrive, they are 

as shocked as last year when they were robbed: 
the beach has disappeared! 


Bewildered, they still admire the sky turn pink 
and gold from the boat then decide to head back 
to Sarasota but suddenly, strike two, the motor 
starts to sputter—out of gas. 


Maria and Jason tow the boat by rope 

to an unpopulated point at the end of Lido Beach 
and disembark with an oil can while Auntie 
supervises the children playing in the Lido sand. 


Distant lights of Siesta Key bounce in the waves. 

The flip-flop of mullet splash as the sky darkens. 

Auntie sits on the dive platform on the back 

of the launch rhythmically swatting mosquitos 

when she hears a bigger plop than mullet in the water. 

She looks up to see a sleek wild dolphin break the surface. 
It spouts air out of its blow hole spraying her playfully 
then swims away. 


When Maria and Jason return with the gas and a car, 
Auntie walks the children through the forest in the dark 
to their transport like a nymph from Greek mythology. 
At home, she puts the children to bed then sits 

in the living room for a while hugging the adventure 
like her own teddy bear. 


—Jan Ball 
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RIVER CANOPY 


Intelligence in a tree 
bends its reaches to open spaces 
sentient of its neighbors’ boundaries 


as how many of us shoe in. 
You turn your neck looking down through 
the window beside you in an airplane 


at the broccoli 
perspective this height makes of the 
arbor: old world giants over us 


when our feet are on the ground 
and the river with its rhythm makes the mind 


full of the body with its five eyes like a spider. 


But on an airplane we all get 
to play doctor, detached in a vision 
of anatomy, if not empowered by 


the distance, rightful in our wonder 
we have some business with its pulse 
silvered by the lamp of the sun 


down on that vein 
sinuous with fish, echoing bird calls, 


scented with dampness where everything goes. 


—NMichael Todd Steffen 
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WHAT YOU DO IF YOUR SON PILOTS 
HOT-AIR BALLOONS 


The proffered event for his nephew unfurls 
near the track behind our cul-de-sac: 
balloon (the envelope), basket (or gondola), 
burner, propane tanks, fan, cables 
off-loaded from the back of his van— 

all of us primed. The day is brisk 

but sunny, calm—the wind gauge 

a banner of silk fastened atop a long pole. 
Yards of bundled rip-stop nylon stretch 
across the grassy field. Stationed on both 
sides we unroll it, working the edges 

out along its length. After the gear 

is clipped together, the tanks affixed, 

a fan serves to fully inflate the balloon— 
my daughter at hand to widen its throat 
until my son ignites the fuel and shoots 
deafening blasts of flame into its maw. 

On a short tether (steadied by pulling 

a crown line), the balloon slowly rises, 
tipping the basket upright, poised 

for son and grandson to clamber aboard. 
Once untethered, a sturdy rope secures 
them at a ceiling of 150 feet. As they gain 
altitude they cheerfully wave down to us 
as well as the knots of gawking neighbors 
whose laps and dog walks come to a stop. 
We take turns until the wind kicks up 

and the afternoon sun begins to wane. 
Onlookers drift away while we reload the van. 
Only then do we uncork a bottle of champagne 
and lift our glasses high—what balloonists 
always do to celebrate another good flight! 


—Linda М. Fischer 
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MISSTEPS 2 


When I think of where I’ve come from, I don’t think 
mother, father, house on Brunswick Boulevard. 


I think mistakes. And pride. How for a month after 
the diagnosis I sought him. How each morning I ran to see 


if there was a letter to alter the day. Unlike a farmer 
who watches the clouds. Or tastes the wind as it predicts 


the movement of seeds. Instead like some incorrigible 
god who rules the sky I seduced him with words: 


did you sleep? were your fingers caressing the skin 
of an ancient shard the way a blind man lovingly 


brushes his hand along the back of a bench not to 
bump against it? If wrong is my origin where am I 


bound? If I heed the weather forecast, will I 
cross over? What is it like on the other side? 


—Linda Stern Zisquit 
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WRITERS’ BIOS—SPRING, 2022 


Nina Rubinstein Alonso’s work appeared in Ploughshares, The New Yorker, Ibbetson Street, U. Mass. 
Review, Writing in a Woman’s Voice, Southern Women’s Review, Broadkill Review, Peacock Literary 
Review, etc. David Godine Press published her book This Body, and Cervena Barva Press recently 
published her chapbook Riot Wake. 


Jan Ball has had 373 poems published in the U.S. and internationally in journals like Calyx, Nimrod and 
Parnassus. Her three chapbooks and first full length poetry collection were published by Finishing Line 
Press. She has two Pushcart nominations and she wrote a dissertation, Age and Natural Order in Second 
Language Acquisition. Jan was a nun for seven years then married her Australian husband and lived in 
Brisbane and Sydney for fifteen years. 


Jennifer Barber’s new collection, The Sliding Boat Our Bodies Made, came out in the spring of 2022 
from The Word Works. She is co-editor, with Jessica Greenbaum and Fred Marchant, of Tree Lines: 21" 
Century American Poems (Grayson Books), also out in 2022. Her poems have appeared recently in the 
Paris Review, Lily Poetry Review, and Broadsided, and she is the current poet laureate of Brookline. 


Molly Mattfield Bennett has been published in several magazines including Ibbetson Street, 
Constellations, Off the Coast and Solstice and has been nominated for the Pushcart Prize. Her first book 
Name the Glory was published by Wilderness House Press, her second Point-No-Point was 

published by FutureCycle Press. Molly is currently working on her next book Geography / Earth, and is 
active in the Boston Poetry Community. 


Dorian Brooks has two books of poems published, 4 Pause in the Light and The Wren’s Cry. A retired 
technical writer, she has written several articles for fembio.org, a website specializing in biographies of 
women. She is a cofounder of the group Solidarity with American Indians (SAI), which supports Native 
American interests, and has created pertinent exhibits for display in the Robbins Public Library in 
Arlington, Massachusetts. She lives in Arlington with her husband and cat. 


Michael Brosnan is the author of The Sovereignty of the Accidental (Harbor Mountain Press, 2018). А 
second collection, ADRIFT, is due out in late 2022. His poems have appeared in numerous journals, 
including earlier issues of [bbetson Street. He is also the author of Against the Current, a book on urban 
education, and serves as senior editor for the website Teaching While White. More at 
www.michaelabrosnan.com. 


Peter Bryant is a storyteller. His poetry relates to interesting experiences, nature, amusing anecdotes, 
good causes, and bringing to light little known information. He also writes ekphrastic and picture poems. 
Peter has studied under Alfred Nicol and participated in Rhina Espaillat’s Lyceums. His poems have been 
published in /bbetson Street and Merrimac Mic Wordplay. 


Mary Buchinger is the author of several books of poetry, including /klaudz/ (2021), ein fiih lun g/in 
feeling (2018), and VIROLOGY (forthcoming). She serves on the board of the New England Poetry Club 
and teaches at the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy and Health Sciences in Boston. 


David Capps is a philosophy professor and poet who lives in New Haven, Connecticut. He is the author of 


three chapbooks: Poems from the First Voyage (The Nasiona Press, 2019), A Non-Grecian Non-Urn 
(Yavanika Press, 2019), and Colossi (Kelsay Books, 2020). 
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Ruth Chad is a psychologist who lives and works in the Boston area. Her poems have appeared in the 
Aurorean, Bagels with the Bards, Connection, Psychoanalytic Couple and Family Institute of New 
England, Constellations, Ibbetson Street, Montreal Poems, Muddy River Poetry Review, Lily Poetry 
Review, Amethyst Poetry and several other publications. Her chapbook, The Sound of Angels, was 
published by Cervena Barva Press in 2017. Ruth was nominated for a Pushcart prize in 2021. 


Llyn Clague lives in Sleepy Hollow, New York. His poems have been published widely, including in 
Ibbetson Street, Atlanta Review, Wisconsin Review, California Quarterly, Main Street Rag, New York 
Quarterly, and other magazines. His eighth book, Up Close And Nuclear, was published by Main Street 
Rag. Visit www.llynclague.com. 


Charles Coe is author of three books of poetry and one novel, and has served as Artist-in-Residence for 
the city of Boston. He is an adjunct professor at Salve Regina University in Newport, Rhode Island and 
Bay Path University in Longmeadow, Massachusetts, teaching in both MFA writing programs. 


Kentucky native CD Collins follows the storytelling traditions of the South, both as a solo artist and 
when accompanied by musicians. She is the author of a collection of short stories, a poetry collection, and 
a novel. Her stories have appeared in numerous literary journals including StoryQuarterly, Salamander, 
and the Pennsylvania Review. Her work is represented in five compact discs of spoken-word with music, 
one of which won Best Spoken-Word Album at the Boston Poetry Awards. www.cdcollins.com. 


Linda Haviland Conte is the author of Seldom Purely and Slow As A Poem (Ibbetson Street Press). Her 
work appears in several anthologies and her poems have received recognition from the National 
Federation of State Poetry Societies. Linda is treasurer of The New England Poetry Club. (lindaconte.net) 


Dennis Daly has published seven books of poetry and poetic translations. His last two books were Shield 
Wall (Dos Madres Press, 2021), and Alcaics for Major Robert Rogers (Wilderness House Press, 2022). 
Please visit his blog at dennisfdaly.blogspot.com. 


Mark Elber was born and raised in New York City. He was an artist in residence at the Millay Colony 
for the Arts, Blue Mountain Center, and the Arad Arts Project. “Poet of the Year” at the Beat Museum in 
San Francisco in 2007. Published in various literary journals including "=Mudfish, The Jerusalem 
Review, Ibbetson Street, Muddy River Poetry Review, and Soul-Lit. He is the author of The Everything 
Kabbalah Book and The Sacred Now. He lives in Fall River, Massachusetts. 


Linda M. Fischer’s poems have appeared in Atlanta Review, Blue Heron Review, Innisfree Poetry 
Journal, Iodine Poetry Journal, Poetry East, Potomac Review, Roanoke Review, Valparaiso Poetry 
Review, The Worcester Review, and the anthology Art Through the Eyes of Mad Poets. She won the 2019 
Philadelphia Writers’ Conference Poetry Contest and recently published her 3 chapbook, Passages (The 
Orchard Street Press). [lindamfischer.com] 


Brendan Galvin has been writing poetry seriously for fifty-seven years. He has twenty published 
collections. His poetry has appeared in The New Yorker, Poetry, Atlantic, Harpers, The New Republic, 
The Nation, Kenyon Review, Paris Review, Georgia Review, Gettysburg Review, Shenandoah, 
Triquarterly Review and many other magazines as well as in many anthologies. Prizes and awards include 
Guggenheim Foundation, OB Hardison Prize of the Ogler Shakespeare Library, the Sotheby Prize of the 
Arvon Foundation presented by Seamus Heaney and Ted Hughes in 1989, and others. Finalist for the 
National Book Award. 
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Bridget Seley Galway Artist/Poet graduated from the University of Massachusetts-Amherst with a BFA 
in Painting and Art Education. She received a four year scholarship and was the recipient of the Binny 
and Smith Artistic Achievement Award. Her poems have been published in several anthologies, and her 
collection of poems and images What Moments Yield, was published by Ibbetson Press, and has been 
included in library collections, She has exhibited throughout New England; her paintings have been 
selected for the covers of Bagels with Bards, Ibbetson Street, and individual poet publications. 


Harris Gardner has two poetry collections: Chalice of Eros co-authored with Lainie Senechal) and No 
Time for Death, published February, 2022; 2 chapbooks. Lest They Become( 2003) and Among Us 
(2007) and has had 60 poems published. He has been the Poetry Editor of Ibbetson Street from 2010 to 
present and is co-founder of Tapestry of Voices and Boston National Poetry Month Festival with Lainie 
Senechal. (2001 - present). He received the Ibbetson Street Life Time Achievement Award in 2015 and 
received a citation from Massachusetts House of Representatives in 2015. 


Danielle Legros Georges’ poems have been published widely, and contained in commissions and 
collaborations nationally and internationally. Her work has received recent support from the 
Massachusetts Cultural Council, MASS MoCA, and the PEN/Heim Translation Fund. The former Poet 
Laureate of Boston, she is a professor of creative writing at Lesley University, and the creative editor of 
sx salon, a digital forum for Caribbean literature. Her most recent book is [sland Heart. 


Holly Guran, author of Twilight Chorus, River of Bones, and the chapbooks River Tracks and Mothers’ 
Trails, earned a Massachusetts Cultural Council award and coordinates a popular Boston reading series. 
Her work has appeared in journals including Poet Lore, Poetry East, Borderlands, Worcester Review, and 
Salamander. poetry-holly-guran.vpweb.com 


DeWitt Henry’s first chapbook, Foundlings, is available from Life Before Man / Gazebo Books and his 
first poetry collection, Restless for Words: Poems, will be available in December 2022 from Finishing 
Line Press. He was the founding editor of Ploughshares and is Professor Emeritus at Emerson College. 
Details at www.dewitthenry.com. 


Since her retirement from Eastern Illinois University in 2015, Ruth Hoberman has lived mainly in 
Chicago, but is now in the process of moving to Newton, Massachusetts. Her poems have appeared in 
various journals, including (most recently) The Night Heron Barks, One Art, Comstock Review, South 
Florida Poetry Journal, Naugatuck River Review, and Smartish Pace. 


Stephen M. Honig is a Newton writer who has published four volumes of poetry and a collection of short 
stories. He fights an unsuccessful war against pessimism, although occasionally he has won some random 
battles. Steve used to say he was a recovering lawyer, but has learned that, once admitted to the bar, there 
is no escape. On the plus side, his four children finally have ceased being embarrassed by what he writes. 


Robert K. Johnson was a Professor of English at Suffolk University in Boston for many years. He was 
also Poetry Editor of Ibbetson Street magazine for about seven years. His poems have been published in a 
wide variety of magazines here and abroad. The most recent collections of his poems are From Mist to 
Shadow and Choir Of Day. 


Lawrence Kessenich has written poetry, plays, novels, screenplays, and essays. He won the 2010 
Strokestown International Poetry Prize, and his poetry has been published in Sewanee Review, Atlanta 
Review, Poetry Ireland Review, and many other magazines. Three of his poems were read on NPR’s The 
Writer’s Almanac and three nominated for the Pushcart Prize. He has published two chapbooks, Strange 
News and Pearl, two full-length books, Before Whose Glory and Age of Wonders, and a novel, Cinnamon 
Girl. His plays have been performed in Massachusetts, New York, and Colorado. All of his books are 
available at lawrence-writer.com. 
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Karen Klein’s first book of poems, This Close, has recently been published by Ibbetson Street Press. She 
is now working on a new set of poems about living in the physicality of her female body. 


Ted Kooser’s most recent book is a collaboration in poetry for young people with co-author Connie 
Wanek, Marshmallow Clouds: Two Poets at Play Among Figures of Speech, published by 
Candlewick Press. 


Deborah Leipziger is a poet, author, and advisor on sustainability. Her chapbook, Flower Map, was 
published by Finishing Line Press. Born in Brazil, Ms. Leipziger is the author of several books on 
sustainability. Thrice nominated for a Pushcart Prize, her poems have been published in literary 
magazines in eight countries. Her new collection of poems is forthcoming from Lily Poetry Review 
Books in early 2023. 


Ellaraine Lockie has fourteen published chapbooks that include several contest winners, and her poems 
have appeared on broadsides, buses, rented cars, bicycles, cabins, greeting cards, key chains, bookmarks, 
mugs, coffee sack labels, church bulletins, radio shows and cable TV. Ellaraine serves as Poetry Editor 
for the lifestyles magazine LILIPOH. 


Southern-born, Joy Martin resides in New England’s Boston area. She is a member of the Newton 
Poetry Group and the Poetry Society of Virginia. Her poetry explores the multitudinous facets of life, 
including her and broader humanity’s place and challenges within it. Her writings have been published in 
Muddy River Poetry Review, Midway Journal, Boston Area Small Press and Poetry Scene, Josie’s Trunk, 
and Quilted Poems. 


Susan Lloyd McGarry has published poetry in small magazines and given readings and workshops in 
London and Oregon, as well as in the Boston area. Her poems have been anthologized in The Poetry of 
Peace and Beyond Raised Voices. Named Bard of the Boston Irish Festival for her poem, “Memory of 
Coumeenole,”’she read there to 1000+ people. Until recently she wrote newsletters and ran social media 
for a center devoted to health and human rights. Previously as managing editor of the Harvard Divinity 
Bulletin, she edited their poetry issue, The Radiant Imagination. She now freelances on a limited basis. 


Triona McMorrow lives in Dunlaoghaire, County Dublin. She was shortlisted for The International 
Francis Ledwidge Poetry Competition in 2009, 2011 and 2016 and The Galway University Hospitals Arts 
Trust poetry competition in 2013. She has been published by Cyphers and North West Words and has had 
several poems published in /bbetson Street. She has five poems published in the anthology Bealtaine 
(2014). She has a poem in Washing Windows Too, a recent anthology of women poets published by Arlen 
House (2022). 


“In Praise of a Tree” appears in Wesley MeNair's eleventh book of poetry, Late Wonders: New & 
Selected Poems, out from Godine on October 4. The volume includes “The Long Dream of Home, ” a 
trilogy of long narrative poems about family and nation he has written over the past thirty years. 


Ed Meek is the author of four books of poetry and a collection of short stories. His new book is called 
High Tide. He has had poems recently in The Baltimore Review, Plainsongs, Constellations, Nixes Mate 
Review, and Clerestory. He writes book reviews for The Arts Fuse and Rivanna Review. He is on the 
editorial staff of Full House Literary Magazine. 


David P. Miller’s collection, Bend in the Stair, was published by Lily Poetry Review Books in 2021. 
Sprawled Asleep was published by Nixes Mate Books in 2019. His poems have recently appeared in Meat 
for Tea, The Poetry Porch, subTerrain, Muddy River Poetry Review, Constellations, Lily Poetry Review, 
and Nixes Mate Review, among others. He is a member of the Jamaica Pond Poets. 
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Tom Miller is a retired businessman who currently works as the Lead Guide for two House Museums in 
Salem MA operated by Historic New England. He is a voice over artist and has appeared as the featured 
performer at a number of poetry venues on the North Shore and in the greater Boston area. His work has 
appeared in The Muddy River Poetry Review, The Wilderness House Literary Review, First Literary 
Review-East, a variety of anthologies and other journals as well as in previous issues of Ibbetson 

Street. He is a native of Ohio but now resides in Ipswich, Massachusetts with his wife and a very stubborn 
but loveable dog. 


Gloria Mindock is editor of Cervena Barva Press. She is the author of 6 poetry collections, 3 chapbooks 
and a children’s book. Her poems have been published and translated into eleven languages. Her recent 
book Ash, published by Glass Lyre Press, won the International Impact Award, the NYC Big Book 
Award, the Firebird Speak Up Talk Radio Award, The Pacific Book Award, the International Award- The 
Princess, Noble Poetry Skills, Art Club of Ragkonik in Smederevo, Serbia, and a Distinguished Favorite 
for the Independent Book Award. Gloria was the Poet Laureate in Somerville, MA in 2017 and 2018. 


Bruce Morton divides his time between Montana and Arizona. His poems have recently appeared in 
Grey Sparrow Journal, Pine Cone Review, Ibbetson Street, Muddy River Poetry Review, London Grip, 
and Sheila-Na-Gig. He was formerly dean of the library at Montana State University. 


Tomas O'Leary is the author of four full-length volumes of poetry, three published by Lynx House 
Press, one by Ilora. His customarywriting process is mainly nocturnal—late night, early morning hours— 
and by daylight he determines what's worth keeping. He is currently working on the manuscripts for two 
more books, and trusts he'll see them out while he still walks the surface of the grass. 


Knopf published Marge Piercy’s 20" poetry book, On the Way Out, Turn Off the Light in late 2020 and 
Made in Detroit before that. Piercy read the audio book. PM Press reprinted 3 of her novels, published a 
collection of short stories, The Cost of Lunch, Etc. and a book of essays and poems, My Life, My Body. 
Her memoir is Sleeping with Cats. Her most recent novel is Sex Wars. She has given readings, 
workshop or speeches at more than 575 venues here and abroad. 


Long ago, Denise Provost attended Bennington College to study poetry. She then became a lawyer, 
worked in local government, and served in the Massachusetts House of Representatives for fifteen years 
She has published in such journals as /bbetson Street, Muddy River Poetry Review, qarrtsiluni, Quadrille, 
Poetry Porch’s Sonnet Scroll, Sanctuary, and Light Quarterly. Provost received the Best Love Sonnet 
award from the Maria C. Faust Sonnet Competition in 2012, and the New England Poetry Club’s Samuel 
Washington Allen Prize in 2021. Her chapbook Curious Peach was published by Ibbetson Street Press in 
2019. Her collection City of Stories was published by Cervena Barva Press in 2021. 


Gayle Roby was born and grew up in downstate Illinois. She received an MFA in Poetry from Warren 
Wilson College. Her work has appeared in several journals, including The Iowa Review, The Ohio 
Review, Prairie Schooner, and Ibbetson Street. She is a retired teacher of English to speakers of other 
languages, a Quaker and a member of the Alewife Poets. She lives in Arlington, Massachusetts, with her 
husband, son and cats. 


Livingston Rossmoor has written and published 18 poetry books. His poems have appeared in numerous 
publications: local newspapers, magazines, newsletters and overseas publications. In addition, 
Livingston’s poems were published in The Lyric, Ibbetson Street, Poetry Quarterly, California 
Quarterly, Wisconsin Review, Time of Singing poetry journal, Chronogram magazine and Loch Raven 
Review. 
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Hilary Sallick is the author of Asking the Form (Cervena Barva Press, 2020) and Winter Roses (Finishing 
Line Press, 2017). Her poems appear in /bbetson Street, The Inflectionist Review, The Poetry Porch, 
Empty House Press, Mom Egg Review, and other journals. She teaches reading and writing to adult 
learners in Somerville, Massachusetts, and she is vice-president of the New England Poetry Club. To 
learn more, go to hilarysallick.com. 


Filmmaker and photographer Carla Schwartz’s poems have been widely published, including in The 
Practicing Poet (Diane Lockward, Ed), and in her collections, Signs of Marriage and Intimacy with the 
Wind. Her CB99videos youtube channel has 2,400,000+ views. Find her at carlapoet.com, 
wakewiththesun.blogspot.com, or on Twitter, or Instagram @cb99videos. Recent publications include 
The Ear, Channel, The MacGuffin, and Leon. 


Claire Scott is an award winning poet who has received multiple Pushcart Prize nominations. Her work 
has been accepted by the Atlanta Review, Bellevue Literary Review, New Ohio Review, Enizagam and 
Healing Muse, among others. Claire is the author of Waiting to be Called and Until I Сошап 7. She is the 
co-author of Unfolding in Light: A Sisters’ Journey in Photography and Poetry. 


Lainie Senechal, poet and artist, was the first Poet Laureate of Amesbury, Massachusetts and Poet-in- 
Residence at Mass Audubon's Joppa Flats Education Center. She has read and featured at many venues 
throughout New England. Her poetry has appeared in various journals and four anthologies. She co- 
authored two volumes of poetry. Her chapbook is Vocabulary of Awakening. She recently relocated to 
Peterborough, New Hampshire. 


Zvi A. Sesling, Brookline, MA Poet Laureate (2017-2020), has published numerous poems and flash 
fiction. He edits Muddy River Poetry Review and 10 By 10 Flash Fiction Stories. Sesling has won 
international and national poetry prizes He is a five-time Pushcart Prize nominee. He lives in Brookline, 
MA with his wife Susan J. Dechter. 


Margery Hutter Silver worked as an editor for 18 years—first for the Atlantic Monthly and then as a 
free-lance editor for Boston book publishers. When her two daughters were in middle school, she 
returned to graduate school in psychology. During her second career as a geriatric neuropsychologist, she 
wrote many journal articles and a book with Thomas Perls, MD, Living to 100. When she retired, she 
expected to return to her first love, writing short stories. Instead, she began to write and to love poetry, an 
unexpected passion at this stage of life. Her work has been published in Third Wednesday, Paper 
Nautilus, and Muddy River Poetry Review. 


Kristen Skedgell, memoirist, poet, playwright and retired therapist, has written extensively about trauma 
and forgiveness. Her poetry has appeared in Ibbetson Street, This One Has No Name and other 
publications. Her latest play was semi-finalist at two national competitions. She is the author of Losing 
the Way: A Memoir of Spiritual Longing, Manipulation, Abuse and Escape. Her current focus is blogging 
and posting her poems on the website Magichorses.org. 


Priscilla Turner Spada's poems and artwork are in numerous publications including: /bbetson Street #'s 
40 to 51; Merrimac Mic Anthologies; Lark Books. She has a chapbook, Light in Unopened Windows. She 
has read at many regional venues and has appeared in HERSTORY events at the Actor's Studio, 
Newburyport, MA and April Poetry Month at Bunker Hill Community College. She has been a prize 
winner with the Rockport Poetry Festival. She is in workshops with Rhina P. Espaillat and Alfred Nicol 
and is a Powow River Poet. 
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Michael Todd Steffen is the recipient of a Massachusetts Cultural Council Fellowship, and his poetry 
has appeared in journals including The Boston Globe, E-Verse Radio, The Lyric, Poem, and The Dark 
Horse. Of his second book, On Earth As It Is, now available from Cervena Barva Press, Joan Houlihan 
has noted Steffen’s intimate portraits, sense of history, surprising wit and the play of dark and light...the 
striking combination of the everyday and the transcendent. 


David К. Surette is the author of seven collections of poetry including his latest, Tonic and Stable, 
named an Honor Book at the 2016 Massachusetts Book Awards. His poems have recently featured in the 
anthology From the Farther Shore: Discovering Cape Cod and the Islands Through Poetry. He grew up 
in Malden, Massachusetts and lives on Cape Cod. 


Keith Tornheim, a biochemistry professor at Boston University School of Medicine, has five recent 
books, / Am Lilith, Dancer on the Wind; Spirit Boat: Poems of Crossing Over; Can You Say Kaddish for 
the Living?, Fireflies, and Spoiled Fruit: Adam and Eve in Eden and Beyond. His poems have appeared 
іп Ibbetson Street, The Somerville Times, Boston Literary Magazine, Muddy River Poetry Review and 
Poetica. 


Paulette Demers Turco, a Powow River Poet since 2018, is editor of The Powow River Poets Anthology 
II (Able Muse Press, 2021) апа co-organizer of monthly Powow poetry readings at the Newburyport 
Public Library in Newburyport, MA. Her poetry appears in The Lyric, The Poetry Porch, Quill & 
Parchment, Loch Raven Review, Mezzo Cammin, 2020 Hippocrates Award Anthology, and others. Her 
chapbook Jn Silence was published by Finishing Line Press in 2018. Awards include the 2020 Robert 
Frost Poetry Award; Ist place, Rockport 2019 Ekphrastic Poetry Contest, and Lesley University MFA in 
Writing President’s Award. Retired after forty years in academic and clinical optometry, she holds an 
MFA from Lesley University in Cambridge, MA, and lives in Newburyport, MA, where she enjoys 
teaching poetry workshops, photography, and painting. 


Robert Whelan is a poet, playwright, and essayist who has been published in several anthologies 
and journals. He is a regular at many of open mics in the Northeast. Currently, he supports his 
poetry addiction as a professor of Philosophy and Psychology. 


Richard Wilhelm is a painter and poet who published poems in the first issues of Ibbetson Street and 
contributed covers for the early issues. His poems have appeared in Spare Change News, Somerville 
Times and several other journals. His collection Awakenings was published by Ibbetson Street Press in 
2007. 


Joyce Wilson is editor of The Poetry Porch (www.poetryporch.com), a literary magazine on the Internet 
since 1997. Her poems have appeared in many literary journals, among them Free Inquiry, Salamander, 
The Lyric, and Poetry Ireland. Her chapbook The Need for a Bridge and a full-length collection Take and 
Receive were both published in 2019. 


Linda Stern Zisquit has published five full-length collections of poetry, most recently Return from 
Elsewhere (2014) and Havoc: New & Selected Poems (2013). “Korah’s Daughter” will be published in 
2022. Her translations from Hebrew poetry include Wild Light: Selected Poems of Yona Wallach (1997) 
for which she received an NEA Translation Grant and was shortlisted for the PEN Translation Award; Let 
the Words: Selected Poems of Yona Wallach (2006), and These Mountains: Selected Poems of Rivka 
Miriam (2009), a finalist for the National Jewish Book Award in Poetry. Born in Buffalo, NY, she has 
lived in Israel since 1978 where she is the founder and director of Artspace Gallery. She is Associate 
Professor of Poetry (emerita) and for many years she was Poetry Coordinator for the Shaindy Rudoff MA 
in Creative Writing Program at Bar Ilan University. 
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